THE. MILL   Oy THE FLOSS

tare to pronounce upon the general soundness of the
doctrine; in that matter we all generalise from our
private experience, and are very liable to illusions;
but the truth for a child of Maggie's peculiarities is
undeniable and most pathetic. When she is not only
snubbed by Tom, but roused to jealousy by his kind-
ness to her cousin Lucy, " there were passions at war
in her to have made a tragedy, if tragedies were made
by passion only; but the essential n //.e'yeflos who
was present in the passion was wanting in the action;
the utmost Maggie could do? with a thrust of her
small brown arm, was to push poor little pink-and-
white Lucy into the cow-trodden mud." The remark
indicates the curious power of the book. The chief
actors are children, their surroundings are of the
dullest and narrowest conceivable, and yet we are
spectators of a drama with really tragic interest. " Not
Leonore," we are told, " in that preternatural midnight
excursion with her phantom lover, was more terrified
than poor Maggie in her entirely natural ride on a
short-paced donkey with a gypsy behind her, who
considered that he was earning half a crown." The
bray of another donkey under the setting sun becomes
portentous, and the low cottages which she passes
suggest a probable habitation of witches.

The Mill on the Floss, so far, is a singularly powerful
presentation, by help of her personal memories, of the
theme of Andersen's "ugly duckling"; the seed of
genius cast upon barren ground and yet managing
to find sufficient nurture from the most unpromis-
ing materials. It is the more effective because the
tragic side is not too prominent. There is none of
the brutal tyranny which crushes some children ine griefs of our children." I would not yen-yser's familiarse-
